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Introduction 

All individuals inherit a language and are influenced by the cultural artifacts it carries. 

They learn to name the world with descriptive symbols and entire discourses that they 

themselves did not create. As they learn and employ a pre-existing discourse, the accompanying 

values, assumptions and social values it entails are also transmitted. As Lankshear and McLaren 

(1993) explain, learning to read and write exposes students to an array of cultural beliefs and 

values that construct their personal identities and influence their world view: 

It is through the medium of language that biological human life 
becomes social (cultural, economic and so on) life: that is, life is 
organized into some form or shape and within which human 
identities emerge. Meaning, and hence being and subjectivity, are 
constituted within and through discourse (p. 10). 

Literacy education is never practiced in ahistorical neutral circumstances, but always in contexts 

where there is unequal access to social, economic and political power. These existing social 

inequalities are often reified through dominant discourses that naturalize or otherwise validate 

the conditions from which they evolve. 

Expressing his concern over the role education plays in perpetuating social injustice, 
Henry Giroux (as cited in Pinar, Reynolds, Slattery, & Taubman, 1996) contends that, “At the 
core of radical pedagogy must be the aim of empowering people to work for change in the 
social, political and economic structure that constitutes the source of class-based power and 
domination” (p. 254). One of the current challenges confronting literacy educators wishing to 
correct social imbalances, then, is developing techniques to counteract the discourses that edify 
them. Unfortunately, the value of epistemology in assisting teachers and students to challenge 
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discourses that naturalize social injustice has been largely ignored in literacy education. As I 
hope to demonstrate, when teachers and students gain a greater appreciation of epistemic issues, 
they are better positioned to critique effectively the presuppositions, values and assumptions 
within discourse that perpetuate social inequality. 

An internalist epistemology encourages students to examine critically the discourses they 
encounter, rather than passively accept them on the basis of authority opinion or expert 
testimony. Intemalism fosters discourse critique because the student is placed in a position of 
epistemic responsibility, rather than epistemic dependence. Instead of relying on appeals to 
authority or expert testimony, an epistemically responsible student grapples with the evidence 
supporting the truth claim in question. 

Whereas the locus of understanding in intemalism lies in the knowing subject, externalist 

models of justification readily accept knowledge claims on the basis of expert testimony or 

appeals to authority. Externalists such as John Hardwig (1985) view epistemic dependence as 

inevitable, pointing out that in all forms of scholarly research, reliance on expert testimony plays 

an indispensable role in the accumulation of knowledge: 

... we can see how dependence on other experts pervades any 
complex field of research when we recognize that most footnotes 
that cite references are appeals to authority ... in many cases 
within the pursuit of knowledge, there is clearly a complex 
network of appeals to the authority of various experts, and the 
resulting knowledge could not have been achieved by any one 
person (p. 348). 

As Hardwig suggests, much of our accumulated knowledge rests on that gained by antecedent 
others. The most sophisticated scientific experiments such as those in nuclear physics are carried 
out by researchers who are directly indebted to their predecessors. But the habitual reliance on 
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expert testimony and appeals to authority for shaping one’s views may also create an epistemic 
dependence on such sources, a situation that threatens the intellectual autonomy, self- 
determination and humanization of the student. 

In this paper, I do not challenge the general legitimacy of externalist arguments 
outlining the sometimes impractical consequences of holding an inflexible internalist view. I 
merely argue that intemalism should be adopted as an ethic 1 in literacy education to protect the 
intellectual autonomy of learners. Intemalism promotes the intellectual autonomy of students by 
positioning them as subjects rather than objects in generating knowledge, and by encouraging 
them to evaluate critically truth claims in discourse. Finally, I suggest that language arts teachers 
can promote intellectual autonomy in students by encouraging them to evaluate truth claims in 
text, and by viewing students as participants in creating knowledge rather than as depositories 
for pre-existing information. 

Internalist and Externalist Models of Justification 

Internalist justification requires that three necessary conditions be satisfied before a 
proposition qualifies as knowledge. As Barrow and Milbum (1990) explain, “To know in the 
propositional sense is generally taken to mean: (a) having a belief; (b) that the belief is true; and 
(c) that one has adequate evidence for the belief ”(p. 165). Simply stated, then, for an individual 
p to claim knowledge of a proposition q, p must satisfy the sufficient condition of justified true 
belief. A person can hold a justified belief, e.g., I erroneously believe my car keys are on the 

‘I employ the term “ethic” because I consider intemalism to be a desirable intellectual 
disposition that enhances the general well-being of students by promoting their autonomy and 
humanization. 
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night stand because that is where I left them, or a true belief, e.g., I fortuitously, but nevertheless 
correctly, predict tomorrow’s weather without either belief satisfying the internalist criteria for 
knowledge. 

Although extemalism accepts that a given proposition must be believed and true to 
qualify as knowledge, it disagrees fundamentally with the internalist view on justification. 
Intemalism requires q to be internally justified by p, if p claims knowledge of q. Thus, for 
internalists, the knowing subject supplies the necessary connection between the belief and truth 
conditions, typically by providing a subjective account of the relevant evidence supporting the 
proposition. From the internalist viewpoint, then, it is impermissible to support a belief on the 
basis of an appeal to authority, e.g., abortion is wrong because the Pope says so. Externalists, on 
the other hand, permit justification of q on the basis of expert testimony or appeals to authority, 
and in fact view this form of justification as often preferable. John Hardwig, for example, 
suggests that rationality occasionally demands the kind of epistemic deference present in the 
externalist view: . . rationality sometimes consists in deferring to epistemic authority and 

consequently, in passively and uncritically accepting what we are given to believe . . .” (p. 343). 
In effect, externalists eliminate the internalist distinction between knowledge and true belief, 
and therefore must accept that any true belief, even a fortuitous one, counts as knowledge. 

Regardless of one’s position on epistemic justification, the belief condition provides the 
initial requirement in both internalist and externalist accounts of knowledge. According to 
Bertrand Russell (1993), a belief is simply “that way of being conscious [of a proposition] which 
may be either true or false” (p. 256). The belief condition, then, requires that anyone claiming to 
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